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Photograph  from  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys 

WHERE  NEW  YORK  COMES  WHEN  OTHERS  COME  TO  NEW  YORK 


In  summer  Coney  Island  Beach  is  strewn  with  humanity  as  thickly  at  the  Milky  Way  with 
stars.  Here  New  Yorkers  amuse  themselves  by  the  million  along  the  famous  boardwalk  that 
stretches  for  more  than  three  miles  along  the  sandy  shore.  Since  1840  Coney  Island  has  been  the 
summer  resort  of  the  metropolis,  crowds  pouring  in  for  a  day  or  a  few  hours,  at  first  by  water 
•zcursions,  and  now  by  motor  and  subway  (Bulletin  No.  5). 


1937.  Largest  single  import  was  more  than  six  million  dollars’  worth  of  tin  cans 
for  salmon  canneries.  A  million  dollars’  worth  of  fish-canning  equipment,  and 
quantities  of  machinery  and  vehicles  also  were  purchased  by  Alaskan  industry. 

American  ships  brought  to  Alaskan  ports  meat  and  dairy  products,  nearly  two 
million  dozen  eggs,  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  including,  for  the  first  time, 
canned  peaches  and  pineapple.  Alaskan  farmers  imported  305,316  pounds  of  field 
and  garden  seeds. 

For  Alaskan  housewives  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.’’  baking  soda,  sewing  machines 
and  brooms,  fancy  soaps,  perfume  and  cosmetics,  and  pianos  were  imported. 

See  also  “Conquest  of  Mount  Crillon,”  National  Geographic  Magazine,  March,  1935; 
“ ‘Nakwasina’  Goes  North,”  July,  1933;  “World  Inside  a  Mountain,”  September,  1931;  “Today 
on  ‘The  Yukon  Trail  of  1898,’”  July,  1930;  “Mapping  the  Home  of  the  Great  Brown  Bear,” 
January,  1929;  “Northern  Crusoe’s  Island,”  September,  1923;  “Our  Greatest  National  Monu¬ 
ment,”  September,  1921;  “Ten  Thousand  Smokes  Now  a  National  Monument,”  April,  1919; 
“Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,”  February,  1918;  and  “Game  Country  without  Rival  in 
America,”  January,  1917. 
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ALASKA’S  FISH  AND  FOLK  GET  TOGETHER  FOR  A  GOOD  MEAL 

An  Eskimo  woman  of  Naknek  dresses  salmon  on  the  shore  of 
Bristol  Bay,  an  arm  of  Bering  Sea,  just  west  of  Katmai  National 
Monument  in  Alaska.  Bristol  Bay  it  the  site  of  several  canneries, 
from  which  comes  a  part  of  the  Alaskan  salmon  imported  into  the 
United  States.  For  local  consumption,  salmon  it  being  dried  on 
racks  in  the  background. 
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The  Sokol,  National  Olympic  of  Czechoslovakia 

WILL  Czechoslovakia  take  time  from  politics  to  hold  the  Sokol  Festival?  The 
celebration,  scheduled  for  June-July  of  1938,  will  be  the  tenth  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  gymnastic  festivals  for  which  Czechoslovakia  is  famous.  The  unsettled 
political  situation  in  the  country  gives  the  1938  Sokol  a  special  importance. 

Before  the  World  War,  when  Czechoslovakia  was  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary, 
the  festival  was  a  dramatic  gesture  of  Czech  nationality.  Since  the  World  War 
and  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  fulfilling  the  Sokol’s  aim,  the 
festival  has  continued  as  a  symbol  of  freedom.  It  is  held  once  every  six  years. 

The  Sokol  Festival  is  a  form  of  Olympic  Games,  except  that  it  also  has  a 
“plot.”  Added  to  a  wide  variety  of  mass  drills  and  athletic  events  is  a  pageant 
which  symbolizes  some  major  event  in  Czech  history.  Each  pageant  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  story  to  tell.  Sokol  means  “falcon,”  Czech  equivalent  of  the  American  eagle. 

The  Idea  Began  Two  Generations  Ago 

Two  generations  ago,  national  spirit  in  Bohemia  was  almost  dead.  Then  the 
subject  peoples  in  Austria  roused  themselves  against  oppression  they  had  almost 
come  to  take  for  granted. 

The  occasion  produces  the  men.  The  leaders,  Tyrs  and  Fugner,  soon  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  growing  organization  which,  through  foster¬ 
ing  athletics  and  ideals  that  make  for  manliness,  at  the  same  time  forged  forces  that 
make  for  freedom. 

Two  years  before  the  World  War,  at  the  Sixth  Sokol  congress,  many  spectators 
saw  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  army.  Sensing  danger  in  the  hiss  of  drilling  feet, 
the  Austrians  tried  to  limit  the  growth  of  this  well-knit  group,  but  in  vain. 

Czechoslovakia’s  yearning  for  freedom  was  vividly  suggested  in  the  pageant 
of  the  Seventh  Sokol.  In  a  communication  to  the  National  Geographic  Society,  a 
spectator  describes  this  typical  Sokol  spectacle : 

“Across  from  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  other  long  side  of  the  rectangular  sta¬ 
dium,  is  the  band  shell.  Flanking  this  run  long  grandstands  massed  with  people, 
but  so  distant  that  their  forms  cannot  be  seen.  Slowly  and  majestically,  a  single 
figure  in  flowing  white  enters  the  arena.  This  is  Patria,  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

Symbols  of  the  Birth  of  a  Nation 

“She  is  joined  by  a  group  of  maidens  in  white  who  beseech  her  to  kindle  the 
embers  of  patriotism.  She  consents,  and  summons  the  builders  of  the  state,  sturdy 
men,  stripped  to  the  waist. 

“As  they  work,  their  movements,  seen  from  a  distance,  seem  lazy  and  slow. 
But  the  dogged  force  with  which  they  toil  shows  that  laying  the  foundations  of 
statehood  is  not  a  holiday  adventure,  lightly  to  be  done.  The  musical  background 
is  one  of  measured  slowness,  almost  a  dead  march.  A  brightly  dressed  group 
comes  in  bearing  a  banner  on  which  a  double-tailed  lion  is  seen.  These  are  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  Bohemia.  Then  follow  Silesia  and  Moravia  with  their  banners,  and  ap¬ 
plause  sweeps  the  stadium  as  Slovakia,  freed  from  Magyar  rule,  joins  them. 

“Then  there  enter  airy  dancers,  bare  of  leg  and  dressed  in  bright  red  skirts 
and  snow-white  blouses,  the  spirits  of  a  promised  statehood.  Finally  the  different 
national  groups  start  dancing. 

“The  dance  is  soon  cut  short  by  martial  strains  as  the  Sokols,  packed  in  solid 
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games,  religious  ceremonies  and  barter  of  produce.  Each  group  of  buildings  sur¬ 
rounds  a  main  paved  plaza,  which  was  probably  once  used  as  a  marketplace,  like 
those  in  the  present  Guatemala  Indian  villages  of  the  highlands. 

Note :  For  additional  information  and  photographs  about  Uaxactun  see  “Unearthing  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Ancient  History,”  National  Geographic  Magazine,  July,  1931.  Descriptions  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Maya  people  will  be  found  in  “Preserving  Ancient  America’s  Finest  Sculptures,” 
November,  1935;  “Foremost  Intellectual  Achievement  of  Ancient  America,”  February,  1922; 
and  “Excavations  at  Quirigua,  Guatemala,”  March,  1913. 

See  also  in  the  Geographic  News  Bulletins  :  “Modern  Maya  Live  in  Shadows  of 
Ancient  Temples,”  week  of  December  6,  1937. 
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LIKE  EGYPT’S  PYRAMIDS,  UAXACTUN’S  WERE  GEARED  TO  THE  SKIES 

From  Pyramid  E-VII,  built  facing  east,  prieitt  could  lee  the  lun  rise  over  certain  temples 
at  the  summer,  winter,  and  mid-season  solstices.  The  crumbling  pyramid  has  stairways  mount¬ 
ing  each  side,  with  huge  carvings  of  symbolic  masks  in  pairs  on  either  side.  The  stone  pillar  at 
the  extreme  left  is  Stela  20,  dating  from  23 S  A.D.  It  was  over  this  pillar  from  the  pyramid 
that  priests  sighted  the  sun. 


ranks,  enter  the  arena.  The  dancing  sprites,  never  at  rest,  have  woven  their  white 
and  scarlet  line  back  and  forth  among  the  several  groups  without  uniting  them. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Sokols  the  national  groups  blend  into  one  imposing  whole. 

“Suddenly  the  hymn  of  hope  crashes  into  harsh  discord.  Guns  boom.  Ma¬ 
chine  guns  gnash  their  dragon  teeth  to  left  and  right,  and  War,  mounted  on  a  black 
horse,  dashes  across  the  field,  followed  by  a  company  of  hooded  fiends.  Workers 
and  peasants  alike  are  stricken  to  the  earth  and  only  the  Sokols  stand  defiant. 

“Then  enter  chubby-legged  boys  and  girls,  dressed  in  light  tan  edged  with  red. 
They  are  the  fledgling  falcons — the  heirs  of  the  future.  They  advance  to  Patria 
and  bid  her  raise  her  head.  Their  song  grows  spirited.  A  bugle  call  is  heard. 

“Then  Victory,  on  a  white  horse,  advances  to  the  center  of  the  scene  and  a 
military  band  makes  all  eyes  turn  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  Czechoslovak  legion¬ 
naires,  carrying  the  triumphant  colors  of  the  Allied  arms.” 

Note:  Additional  descriptions  and  photographs  of  Czechoslovakia  and  its  Sokol  Festival 
will  be  found  in  “When  Czechoslovakia  Puts  a  Falcon  Feather  in  Its  Cap,”  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  January,  1933;  “The  Danube,  Highway  of  Races,”  December,  1929;  “Hospitality  of 
the  Czechs,”  June,  1927;  “Looking  Down  on  Europe,”  March,  1925;  “The  Battle-Line  of 
Languages  in  Western  Europe,”  February,  1923;  “Czechoslovakia,  Key-Land  to  Central 
Europe,”  also  “The  New  Map  of  Europe,”  February,  1921 ;  “The  Races  of  Europe,”  December, 
1918;  “Bohemia  and  the  Czechs,”  February,  1917. 

See  also  in  the  Geographic  News  Bulletins  :  “Czechoslovakia :  Ancient  Bohemia  Plus,” 
week  of  December  6,  1937. 
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THREE  BELLES  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Almoft  every  little  Czechoflovakian  village  hat  its  distinctive  dress.  The  woman  in  the 
center  it  a  matron  and  wears  the  Cicmany  costume.  The  Czech  language  remained  the  speech 
of  the  common  people  through  many  years  of  Austrian  rule  and  has  produced  a  wealth  of  poetry. 
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N.E.A.’s  Big  Convention  in  Little  Old  New  York 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  during  the  last  week  of  June 
will  mass  its  thousands  of  school  teacher  members  from  all  over  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City. 

This  is  the  first  N.E.A.  convention  in  Manhattan  since  1916,  and  the  place  is  singularly 
appropriate.  For  New  York  City  is  a  symbol  of  modern  America. 

The  skyscraper  city  towers  so  high  on  the  American  scene  that  its  shadow  touches  every 
part  of  the  United  States  reached  by  newspapers,  radio,  and  motion  pictures.  Americans  from 
every  corner  of  the  country  make  a  pilgrimage  to  New  York  City  to  exchange  that  thin  remote 
shadow  for  the  substance  of  personal  experience.  The  experience  of  reality,  moreover,  is  more 
fantastic  than  a  dream  city. 

Skyscraper  Slimness  Due  to  "Standing  Room  Only” 

New  York  City,  whose  Arabian  Nights’  unreality  won  it  O.  Henry’s  title  of  Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway,  has  by  modern  magic  become  the  world  capital  of  speed  and  intensity.  It  is  a 
city  with  more  inhabitants  than  the  continent  of  Australia.  Four  of  its  five  boroughs,  if  con¬ 
sidered  as  individual  cities,  would  rank  among  the  eight  largest  of  the  United  States. 

Core  of  this  congested  population,  with  more  people  than  the  State  of  Texas,  is  the  island 
of  Manhattan,  a  solid  rock  patch  of  only  22  square  miles.  A  growth  of  2S,(XX)  per  cent  in 
three  centuries  has  crowded  buildings  into  the  world’s  most  lofty  structures.  To  be  tall  on 
New  York’s  soaring  skyline,  a  skyscraper  must  shoot  above  other  skyscrapers  like  a  pencil 
erect  among  art  gum  erasers. 

Before  visitors  settle  down  to  their  own  errands,  they  usually  surrender  to  the  clamor  of 
New  York  City’s  special  wonders.  Overhead  towers  the  world’s  tallest  building,  the  Empire 
State,  like  a  mammoth  needle  aimed  at  the  clouds.  On  its  102  floors  could  be  housed  with 
comfort  an  average  American  community  of  about  20,(XX)  people.  The  most  famous  goddess  of 
the  western  world,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  French-gowned  American  Amazon  on  Bedloe’s  Island, 
gallantly  lifts  the  light  of  freedom  300  feet  above  the  ace  harbor  of  the  “Promised  Land.’’ 

"Great  White  Way”  Ablaze  With  Many  Colors 

The  neck-stretching  lines  of  Rockefeller  Center  house  a  three-ring  circus  of  gigantic 
theaters,  radio  studios,  swank  cafes,  and  exotic  patches  of  blossoming  gardens  in  the  sky. 
Feverish  sunless  arteries  of  subway  link  the  greenish  twilight  of  the  tank-lined  Aquarium 
with  the  purplish  twilight  under  the  dome  of  Grant’s  Tomb.  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  its  half- 
dozen  sister  giants  are  overpoweringly  massive  close  at  hand  but  they  thin  out  in  perspective 
to  spiderweb  delicacy. 

In  the  narrow  thoroughfare  of  Wall  Street  the  imagined  goldbrick  glory  of  stock  exchanges 
appears  as  the  dingy  dignity  of  stone  columns.  Along  the  witches’  cauldron  of  amusement 
known  as  Broadway,  the  “Great  White  Way’’  of  yesterday  has  burst  into  today’s  red,  blue 
and  yellow  neon  auroras.  Smart  Fifth  Avenue  “models”  its  self-conscious  fashions  in  every 
shop  window.  Far  removed  is  the  brawling  disorder  of  Orchard  Street,  choked  with  pushcarts 
full  of  fish-heads  for  a  nickel,  women’s  corsets,  or  strings  of  dried  mushrooms. 

The  sepia  sights  of  Harlem,  the  German  shop  signs  of  Yorkville,  the  anonymous  vegetables 
and  herbs  of  Chinatown  shops,  the  flop  houses  of  the  Bowery,  the  sidewalk  artists  of  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  and  the  blaring  five  miles  of  Coney  Island’s  mass  amusement  contrast  sharply 
with  the  timeless  symmetry  of  Cleopatra’s  needle  in  that  restful  oasis  of  trees  and  grass  known 
as  Central  Park. 

Museum  Collections  of  Keys,  Bibles,  Indian  Relics,  Money 

The  visitor  eventually  adopts  the  New  Yorker’s  attitude  of  intensely  minding  his  own 
business,  regardless  of  the  city’s  distractions.  Then  he  finds  that  the  honeycomb  of  the 
metropolis  contains  a  cell  devoted  to  almost  every  educational  purpose  imaginable.  Special 
museums  offer  entire  collections  of  such  subjects  as  safety  devices,  history  of  the  theater,  odd 
and  ancient  moneys  of  the  world,  specimens  of  diseased  hearts,  locks  and  keys,  Latin  Bibles, 
Jewish  religious  objects,  telephones,  early  American  newspapers,  life  in  Palestine,  and  detec¬ 
tives’  equipment. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  offers  fifteen  acres  of  floor  space  lined  with  habitat  groups 
of  animals  and  man  from  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  from  the  past  of  the  two  Americas.  In  the 
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facture  of  steel,  it  has  other  industrial  uses.  It  goes  into  the  making  of  iodine  and 
chlorine,  while  some  of  its  salts  are  vital  to  the  manufacture  of  disinfectants, 
deodorizers,  sterilizing  agents,  photographic  developers,  and  leather.  Perman¬ 
ganates  (manganese  salts)  are  also  important  for  lumber  preservation  and  the 
bleaching  of  textile  fabrics. 

Important  in  Flashlights  and  Farming 

In  the  form  of  manganese  dioxide  or  pyrolusite,  it  is  used  in  dry  cell 
batteries,  making  possible  many  electrical  conveniences  of  everyday  life.  Many 
an  explorer  and  rural  resident,  far  from  electric  power  lines,  can  thank  the  man¬ 
ganese  in  dry  cells  for  flashlights  and  radio  reception. 

Manganese  is  even  essential  to  plant  and  animal  nutrition.  Most  soils  con¬ 
tain  enough  manganese  for  plant  life,  but  in  some  regions  a  lack  of  it  retards  and 
even  prevents  growth.  Tests  with  truck  crops  in  southern  Florida  have  shown 
that  additions  of  small  quantities  of  manganese  sulphate  turns  land,  once  thought 
barren,  into  fruitful  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  countries  already  named,  Japan,  Cuba,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines  have  manganese  mines. 

Note :  Descriptions  and  photographs  of  steel  manufacture,  which  uses  most  of  the  manganese 
produced,  are  found  in  “Indiana  Journey,”  National  Geographic  Magazine,  September,  1936; 
“Penn’s  Land  of  Modern  Miracles,”  July,  1935;  “What  Is  the  Saar?”  February,  1935;  “Illinois, 
Crossroads  of  the  Continent,”  May,  1931;  “Michigan,  Mistress  of  the  Lakes,”  March,  1928; 
“Industrial  Titan  of  America,”  May,  1919 ;  and  “Industry’s  Greatest  Asset — Steel,”  August,  1917. 
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MANGANESE  MAKES  POSSIBLE  BURROWING  AND  SCURRYING  DEEP  UNDER  CITIES 

The  tool*  necessary  in  modern  steel  construction,  the  girders  and  supports,  the  complicated 
system  of  rails,  signals,  and  switches  needed  by  subways  and  underground  railway  track*  all 
require  the  hardness  and  endurance  under  constant  wear  that  manganese  gives  steel.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  complex  use  of  modern  steel  is  seen  under  the  Grand  Central  Station  in 
New  York  City,  where  underground  tracks  pass  beneath  the  7S-acre  building.  A  train  a 
minute  may  roar  over  these  tracks  to  the  terminal’s  passenger  platforms  during  rush  hours. 
In  addition  to  heavy  traffic,  this  shell  of  steel  mutt  bear  the  stress  of  tall  building*  above. 
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dome  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium  next  door  is  exhibited  a  whole  captive  universe,  where  planets 
and  constellations,  sun,  moon,  and  comets  dutifully  stage  the  sp^tacle  of  night  at  the  command 
of  a  few  punched  electric  buttons.  The  American  Indian  dominates  an  entire  museum  at  the 
Heye  Foundation.  Science  and  Industry  furnish  the  theme  of  the  museum  planted  at  the  roots 
of  the  Rockefeller  Center. 

The  only  President  born  in  New  York  City  is  the  subject  of  a  museum,  planned  three  days 
after  his  death,  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  House.  Art  galleries  range  from  the  giant  Metro¬ 
politan  to  special  collections  for  French,  Spanish,  Irish,  and  African  art.  Unusual  art  ideas 
are  found  in  the  bizarre  “arrangements”  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  dreamy  portraits 
of  Himalayan  peaks  at  the  Roerich  Museum,  and  the  bird  cages  and  furniture  in  the  industrial 
arts  collection  of  the  Peter  Cooper  Union. 

The  past  of  New  York  City  is  dramatized  in  its  own  museum  with  models  of  old  New 
Amsterdam.  For  living  exhibits,  both  rare  and  exotic,  the  visitor  may  enter  the  264  acres  of 
the  Bronx  Zoo — a  metropolis  for  captive  animals,  with  two  dozen  buildings  and  eight  miles  of 
walks — and  the  Central  Park  Zoo  facing  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue. 

For  visiting  school  teachers,  “a  busman’s  holiday”  can  combine  a  ride  on  a  double-deck 
Fifth  Avenue  bus  with  calls  at  some  of  the  city’s  over  1,000  public  schools  or  five  famous 
big  schools:  Columbia,  with  a  student  population  of  35,000,  and  Fordham,  Hunter,  New  York 
University,  and  City  College. 

Note:  New  York  City  is  more  fully  described  in  “This  Giant  That  Is  New  York,” 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1930.  Additional  photographs,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  New  York  in  the  last  two  decades,  are  found  in  “Ships,  from  Dugouts  to  Dread- 
naughts,”  January,  1938;  “The  Miracle  of  Talking  by  Telephone,”  October,  1937;  “Trains  of 
Today  and  Tomorrow,”  November,  1936;  “New  York — An  Empire  within  a  Republic,”  Novem¬ 
ber,  1933;  “How  the  United  States  Grew,”  May,  1933;  “The  Travels  of  George  Washington,” 
January,  1932;  “Seeing  America  with  Lindbergh,”  January,  1928;  “On  the  Trail  of  the  Air 
Mail,”  January,  1926;  and  “The  Non-Stop  Flight  across  America,”  July,  1924. 

See  also  in  the  Geographic  News  Bulletins:  “New  York’s  Vertical  Travel  Exceeds  the 
Horizontal,”  week  of  March  23,  1936;  and  “New  York’s  New  Free  Port — and  Some  Others,” 
week  of  February  24,  1936. 
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THE  LIBRARY  SPREADS  OUT  WHERE  OTHER  BUILDINGS  SPREAD  UP 


Where  Forty-Second  Street  (right)  meet*  Fifth  Avenue  (left)  itandt  the  claftic  main  build¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  head  of  a  family  of  45  branch  librarie*.  Behind  it  lies  the 
green  square  of  Bryant  Park,  where  an  outdoor  reading  room  dispenses  reading  al  fresco.  The 
Library  contains  rare  illuminated  manuscripts,  examples  of  primitive  15th-century  printing,  a 
Gutenberg  Bible,  and  a  unique  assortment  of  other  rare  and  old  books. 
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